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The Broken Friendship. 


BY A. Hi. C, 


“ Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above, 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain: 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 
Coleridge's Christabel. 


DeatH dissolves the hallowed links of friendship, and melts away 
like frost-work its fondest hopes and dreams. And however gently 
this last sleep may settle down on the eyelids of those we love, and 
however gradually the bloom may fade from the cheek, until, like the 
last faint blush of evening, it is imperceptibly gone, we always feel a 
sudden shock, and for a long time are tremulous with emotion at the 
mention of their names. Yet, oh! how much more bitter than the 
separations of death are the pangs of broken friendship. 

In one case there is the sweet hope that in another world the same 
affection will be renewed in a purer and happier form. Fond recol- 
lections of the departed will descend upon the soul with most refresh- 
ing influence, and the loved features remain a soft and hallowed pic- 
ture upon memory’s tablet, or the tones of those now silent lips seem 
again to strike upon the ear, like echoes mellowed by the distance. 

But in the other case, all that was sweetest in the cup of joy will 
become the most bitter ingredients in the draught of hatred. Each 
foible and weakness, as well as each virtue, is known, and now the 
confidence with which every rising emotion was once unbosomed, will 
furnish many a stinging taunt; for the faults that affection could par- 
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don. will seem, when viewed through the distorting medium of malice, 
most highly odious. 


‘There are no enemies 80 bitter as those that have been bosom friends, 
It is such alone that can say, 


“T scorn thee far too much to bate!” 


When the link is broken, the once cherished image will be banished 
from the memory as a thing offensive, and the tones that used to seem 
fraught with melody will grate with harshest discord on the ear, 
‘There were once, perchance, favorite resorts, where the feelings used 
to mingle in a common sympathy, but they will now be shunned as 
spots that are haunted by the ghosts of former joys. 

Friendship is a delicate thing. Even the purest, deepest, and most 
ardent often proves as frail as it is beautiful. At one rude breath of 
passion its bright dream-like fabric will often vanish. 

We feel a special sadness in seeing the estrangement of those who 
have been closely united, and we look with peculiar abhorrence on 
one who will be the unholy cause of such an alienation. 

A story inwoven with these matters of melancholy cast now sug- 
gests itself; and, one of peculiar interest, because it is a chapter in 
the life of a celebrated poet. 

At college he had formed a close friendship with a classmate of the 
same enthusiasm and impulsive genius. ‘There were just enough 
points of similarity to create an ardent sympathy, and just enough not 
to destroy the variety of thought and sentiment, that give to friend- 
ship its proper edge. Both were from good families in England, and 
after passing through the university together, traveled in company 
through the most interesting countries and loveliest scenes of the con- 
tinent. 

Their bond of affection was greatly strengthened by the common 
pleasure and sympathy that they experienced in visiting those spots of 
classic celebrity that are scattered all over the south of Europe. Be- 
ing of cultivated taste and high poetic turn, they were both keenly 
alive to the beauties of natural scenery, so that they passed two years 
most agreeably together, in visiting the cities of Italy, and rambling 
along the picturesque banks of the Rhine, and tarrying, by a kind of 
fascination, amid the snowy sublimity of the Alps. 

On returning to England, the one whom we have designated as the 
poet, invited his friend, who by some reverses had been reduced from 
competence to a small allowance, to be his companion for a time at the 
country seat of his uncle. 

The invitation was cordially accepted, and he was soon welcomed 
by his new acquaintances in the true spirit of English hospitality. 
This was a sunny period in the existence of the two friends, for all 
the varied and hearty pleasures of rural life were at their disposal, 
and the loveliness of the adjacent country was just such as to gratily 
their tastes. It was one of the northern counties, and combined the 
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smoothness of English landscape, with the wilder magnificence of 
Scotland, 

but we must hasten to the se quel of our story. There were two 
members of the family whose presence quite added to the interest of 
the visit. ‘These were the fair cousin of our poet, and a beautiful but 
heartless girl of eighteen—a distant connection, who ever since the 
death of both parents had made this her home. She was most pas- 

sionately loved by her relative, and her attractions formed a theme 
upon which he had often, during his travels, descanted in most glowing 
terms. 

This love was nominally returned, and as their relations to each 
other were perfectly understood, he marked with peculiar satisfaction 
the effect w hic h her beauty, at the first introduction, oye upon his 
friend. She Was of a highly cultivated mind and very fascinating in 
conversation. All the art of suiting her words and sentiments to the 
tastes of those whom she addressed was understood most perfectly. 
But she was false-hearted and unscrupulous, as what follows will show. 

She commenced this acquaintance with a coquetish desire to make 
a conquest, but found herself unconsciously more than half in earnest ; 
for the conversation of her new friend had a tinge of romance that 
made it especially attractive, and though of a sensitive, unassuming 
disposition, he displayed upon intimacy, an unusual depth of thought 
and feeling ; especi: uly was he enthusiastic in his remarks upon the 
beauties of scenery; for he viewed nature with a painter’ s eye, and 
expressed himself w with poetic force and truthfulness. She was the 
tg ig companion of his walks, and really became so much affected 
by his worth, that her first motive, which was merely the desire of cre- 
ating an impression, was changed into the stronger one of love. 

Her charms had not been without effect upon the object that they 
were intended to influence. [ut feeling safe in the knowledge that 
she was the betrothed of his friend, his conduct towards her had 
been the affectionate freedom of a brother. She however construed 
matters differently ; and measuring his attachment by her own, which 
now amounted to a perfect passion, ov rstepped the rules of deli- 
cacy, and ventured so far as to write him a note, intimating her af- 
fection for him. He was perfectly thunderstruck. lie had not once 
suspected the existence of such feelings towards himself, but supposed 
that hers had been a friendship akin to his own. 

\t first he thought of showing the note to his friend, but after some 
consideration concluded this would be unwise ; for he knew from his 
impetuous character that an immediate rupture would follow, w hen, 
after all,the whole matter might be a mere youthful indiscretion. He 
therefore wrote a reply, lamenting the folly and injustice of her con- 
duct, beseec hing her to restore her atlections to their proper object, 
and since from this circumstance he determined to cut short his visit, 
ending with bidding her adieu forever. 

Unfortunately, just at this time his friend had been made somewhat 
jealous by the insinuations of a visitor of the family, who sought for 
revenge on account of a former rejection of his addresses. 
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At first the unworthy suspicion was repelled with indignation. But 
several things were pointed out which seemed to require, at least, an 
explanation. ‘Thus matters proceeded for some time, until the lover's 
feelings really began to be somewhat aggrieved, and he determined to 
hear from the lips of his friend a refutation of the whole charge. He 
was in search of him for this purpose, when he suddenly came upon 
his fair relative as she was perusing, with many marks of agitation, a 
note that she seemed to have just received. At first she was not aware 
of his presence, so that he had an opportunity of recognizing the hand 
writing as that of his friend. Upon perceiving him she started and 
crushed the note in her hands. He demanded to know the cause of 
her strange deportment, but she declined giving any thing more than a 
confused reply, and saying she wished to be alone, hastily withdrew, 

Ilis feelings were now in a wild commotion. All that had been 
whispered into his ear by his malicious informer, and which he had 
repelled as falsehood, now seemed to be verified. All that had passed 
between his friend and his betrothed now recurred to him, and in the 
excitement of the moment received a false coloring from this incident. 

Determining to know the truth, he hastened to his friend’s room, 
and going up to the table near which he found him seated, the first 
thing that met his eyes was a note, the characters of which were but 
too well known. 

This was but an inauspicious beginning, and now his jealousy was 
completely roused, especially as he saw his friend hastily placing it 
in his portfolio, as though desirous of concealing it. In quite an ex- 
cited voice he requested to know the meaning of such a clandestine 
correspondence, and demanded to see the note. 

This was a very delicate juncture for the one thus addressed. He 
was surprised at the passionate manner with which his friend had en- 
tered the room, and much desired to free himself from any odious im- 
putation, but fearing more the consequences that might ensue from a 
disclosure, he gently but firmly refused to comply with the demand ; 
stating, however, that he hoped at some future time to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

This only inflamed the other, and convinced that his half formed 
suspic‘ons were true, and perfectly blinded by passion, he charged upon 
him false stories he had heard. 

Very much stung with these reproaches, yet knowing that something 
unusual must have happened to cause such conduct, the one thus ac- 
cused endeavored to calm his friend and come to a better understand- 
ing. But it was of no avail; he was reasoning with one under the 
influence of jealousy—the most blinding of passions—and the con- 
versation ended in a total rupture of their long continued friendship. 
rhe injured party immediately left the house, and the next morning 
the village, while the other sought out her who had been the real 
source of this trouble, and upbraided her for her faithlessness. 

Frightened at his vehemence and also stung because her passion 
had been spurned, she, with a spirit not often found in her sex, charged 
the fault upon him whom she had already so deeply wronged. 
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This general falsehood led to the Statement ol various untrue par- 
ticulars, and their effect was to add greatly to the anger ol Her listener 

His feelings always when excited were dee p and impetuous, and he 
now iumagined that his former friend, to be capable of so wiltully 

ronging him, must have had a character compounded of artifice and 
deception. Some particulars that had been told him, ippeared—when 
viewed as coming from one who knew of his engagement, and shared 
in his confidence—gross insults to his honor; so much so, that after 
a day or two’s consideration he inquired the route that his wuest had 
taken, and followed on with the intent to demand the satisfaction that 
the custom of those times allowed. 

The object of his pursuit had gone on sadly, from village to village, 
without any definite end ; for his thoughts were wholly oc« upied with 
the bitter trial that his feelings had just passed through 

That friendship had been to him a sunny spot in a life considerably 
chequered. Imagine, then, how poignant were his emotions when 
the bright dream so suddenly vanished, especially as a stain had been 
cast upon his honor from an unwillingness to disclose facts to the in- 
jury of another. 
~ He traveled three or four days inthis manner, and finally stopped at 
an obscure inn of a small village. He had been here but a few hours 
when he was surprised to see his former friend ride up 

Thinking that, without doubt, the mistaken impression had been at 
last removed, and that his friend must have come to isk lorgiveness 
and renew again the ruptured friendship, he hastened with a smile to 
the door and cordially extended his hand, but he was rudely repelled, 
and instead of hearing a request for forgiveness, a challenge to mortal 
combat was sternly whispered in his ear. 

This harsh greeting was so sudden and different from any thing he 
had expected, and his sense of wrong had now risen to such an intol- 
erable height, that in a sort of delirium he accepted it. 

His challenger beckoned him to follow to a grove in the rear of the 
house, and presenting two pistols, told him to choose between them. 
He mechanically act epted one and took his station At the sivn il, 
instead of firing, he listlessly dropped the weapon by hes side. But 
not so the other; he aimed with a steady hand, and saw his ball take 
fatal effect. His victim fell, and turning a half reproachful, ball for- 
giving look towards the inflictor of the wrong, breathed his last. 

The survivor, after hastily informing those at the inn of what had 
occurred, so that they might make a proper disposition of the remains, 
turned with no very enviable feelings towards his home. pon arriy 
Ing there he informed her who had Ie en the cause of the whole ca- 
lamity, of the satisfaction he had taken. 

Perfectly shocked and conscience stricken at the result of her con 
duct, she disclosed the truth; but the distraction of her feelings was 
such as to dethrone her reason and make her a lunatic for life. ‘The 
other actor in this tragic event traveled from country to country, and 
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tried in vain, amid new scenes, to banish the dreadful remembrance. 
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The lapse of vears, however, somewhat softened his grief, and the 
latter part of his life was devoted to poetry, the melancholy numbers 
of which have become a classic part of English literature. 


Mrs. GHemans. 





Ir has been justly remarked, that “ genius is the heir of fame, and 
that renown is not the reward of the living, but of the dead.” This, 
however, is not applicable to the sulye ct of our present remarks. 
Though the grave demanded and in due time received the tribute 
which genius must ever pay, yet time had already secured a large pro- 
portion of fame which was equally the property of life and immortality, 

‘To sketch the character of such an one as the gifted Mrs. Hemans, 
demands the pen ol yentus, and it requires a delicate hand to sweep 
the lyre, whose tremulous notes shall breathe her requiem. 

The period at which this distinguished poetess lived, was one of 
the most interesting in the annals of English literature ; one in which 
a high degree of refinement, and especially the art of poetry, was 
carefully cultivated. ‘The much lamented White had just reposed his 
head upon the pillow of death—the lovers of polite literature were 
charmed with the productions of Hannah Moore—Byron was wreath- 
ine his laurels among the classic ruins of Greece—and the “ Song of 
Scott's minstrel” had not yet died upon the mountain breeze. Amid 
such competitors as these, Mrs. EH. stood, a fragile, yet beautiful being; 
and as the bright radiance of poetic fire beamed from her pure spirit, 
each in turn added a flower to the garland that decks her brow. 

The character of this distinguished lady presents a model of moral 
and intellectual beauty ; and her mind a versatility of talent rarely 
equalled, never surpassed. This may, perhaps, be seen more clearly 
in connexion with those influences that tended to develop her genius. 
The beautiful scenery of Wales, the place of her early home, was 
peculiarly adapted to her taste, and presented to her the most intoxi- 
cating charms ; for here nature seemed to have strewn her “ sweetest 
gems and flowers.” Ina secluded region where the varieties of ocean 
and mountain scenery were romantically blended and contrasted ; 
and under the influences of a Christian mother, she received her educa- 
tion. The high tone of her early religious instruction, in happy com- 
bination with her elegant classic and poetic studies, gave the highest 
polish to her genius. Besides the literature of her own language, the 
treasures of several modern ones, together with the Greek and Latin, 
were at her command. Like some fairy being she walked amidst 
their beauties, gathering flower after flower, and gem after gem, until 
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her mind was lost in silent converse with the mighty dead. 
was ber gr rand study ; ; and of this she w ( 
eudent. ‘Io her imagination, rocks, 
thought—every tree in the forest had its voice, and eve ry swell of the 
ocean gave @ response In wild and measured cadence From eac h ol 
these, as a skillful artist, she gleaned a gem as the “ ‘spolia opima”™ of 
her own researc hes, with which to adorn het classic song. llow 
much of gorgeous coloring her imagination received from these things 
may be seen In her poe try. 

Her mental faculties were finely balanced—there was no predomi- 
nance of the intellectual over the moral—they were strong and vigor- 
ous, vet by no means masculine ; untrammeled by the rigid forms of 
scholastic discipline, they seemed like “ orient pe arls at random strung.” 
[he great characteristics of her genius were genuine simplicity and 
unaffected purity. Her juvenile productions, which were at the same 
tume the herald and pledge of future fame, as well as her later and 
more classic works, are distinctly marked by these characteristics. 
Throughout the whole of her poems shine intense love of the beauti- 
ful—* tremulous sensibility”—and quenchless aspirations, which earth 
could neither satisfy nor control. Her genius striving to invest every 


thing it beheld with the inherent loveliness in which nature pre ‘sented 
itto her, found the link 


But nature 
fas ever an eager and an ardent 


“Which joins mute nature to ethereal minds, 
And made that link a melody.” 


She studied the simple truth, not to torture it into shapes that would 


dazzle by their novelty, neither to adorn it with the gilded finery of 


rhetoric, but to make plain its real beauty in its own attractiveness 
We never find that languid sentimentalism, into which so m: ny poets 
sometimes fall; nor the evidences of the fiery passion, or volcanic 
heat, that characterizes the author of “ Manfred and Cain ;” but in 
every line there are the soul of gentleness and the spirit of tender- 
ness. On every thing she has written she has stamped her own spirit 
in bold relief, in reading which we read her true character. And that 
character was woman’s in the noblest sense of the term. She thought 
and wrote as woman, and as woman alone can think and write; and 
no one can read her writings without feeling the asperities of his na- 
ture softened and his passions soothed. And yet there is no address 
to the passions, none to the intellect, but all to the heart, and that not 
in the voice of reproof or command, but in the persuasive eloquence 
which woman alone knows how to use. Her good sense and the versa- 
tility of her talents allowed her to select no indifferent subject, not- 
withstanding their great number. How many precious memories has 
she hung about the most common flower? How many familiar scenes 
lias she adorned with amaranthine garlands of her own wreathing ! 
She has brought “ flowers for the bride to wear,” and to crown the 
“brow of the early dead,” she has strewn these offerings of nature in 
the conqueror’s path and the captive’s lonely cell, and scattered their 


brooks, and glens were beings of 
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fragrant petals at the shrine of prayer. She has revived the notes of 
Memnon’s lyre, to charm the heart until the “ sounding sea” shall for. 
get its moaning murmurs; and sung for us songs of hberty that shall 
be revchoed so long as there is “ freedom to worship God,” or the 
distant Isles shall ring to the anthems of the free.” 

ler whole lite is the * old story of genius fichting against adversity 
and borne down by it;” in her own words, the little stream of her life 
has forced itself through a rugged channel, and fought its way through 
rocks She seemed too pure a spirit to bear the * whips and scorns 
of time ;” and too fragile, and too beautiful to bear the ** thousand nat- 
ural shocks the flesh is heir to ;” yet she hallowed afflictions, and she 
teaches us to endure them: 


“ She learned in suffering what she taught in song.” 


In every vicissitude of life, when the throbbing heart was pained with 
anguish, she murmured not, but turned to her divine protector like the 
stricken dove which conceals the bleeding wound, and pours its wail 
into the earof mercy. Rarely do we read a biography that so enlists 
our sympathies, as does that of Mrs. H. Seldom do we read a poem 
that so excites the better feelings of our nature, that better prepares 
us to look with complacency upon the ills and follies of our race, to 
sympathize with the sufferings of those around us, or to endure our 
own. If her sojourn upon earth was an angel visit, truly, such are few 
and far between. ve 


Westminster Abbey. 


‘ . . , : 
ihyaAot Kal KaprEpOl N cool avopEes, 
ra Vavowmrs, avawoot ty y lows «ota 

v pada paxpdv arippova viryperoy Davov. 


ix rod tmiragow Biwvos. 


I. 


Heroes of classic fame! though Time's gray hand 
Hath drawn the veil of years o'er Athens’ towers, 
And Bigotry holds sway, where, ruined, stand 
The walls of Ancient Rome ;—though Freedom cowers 
Before the stern array of tyrant powers, 
And Justice shudders at despotic wrong ;— 
Though withered are the coronals and flowers 
Of burning eloquenc e and laureled song, 
That to your golden meed and memory belong ;— 
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Yet sacred are the shrines where ye repose, 

And, where your monuments point up to Heaven, 

The patriot, gazing on in silence, knows 

How much of greatness is to virtue given. 

What though the Roman's from his empire riven { 

Though Italy's blind eagle mourns her fall | 

Though vainly has the Suliote chieftain striven ¢ 

For Hope, and Fame, and Valor, cluster all 
Around Rienzi's grave—Bozzarris’ crimsoned pall ! 


LiL 


And Liberty points with her finger, sadly, 
To where, above the tombs, her broken wreath 
Is hanging—emblem of the days when gladly 
Each lover of his land gave up his breath: 
And Poesy, in triumph over death, 
Beckons her younger sons to come and see 
Where rest, in holy dignity, beneath 
Her statue, those of ancient memory, 
Who strung the pearls of song in jeweled harmony. 
lV. 
Nor to the lofty stars of Greece alone, 
Or the bright planets of Italia’s sky, 
Shall honor's dewy crown of flowers be thrown ;— 
For many a land can boast her ancestry 
Of noble hearts, and, England, thus with thee! 
Land of the mighty dead! thy dearest claim 
Is the untarnished scroll of history ;— 
And, in thy proudest city, every name 
Of great renown, may find a sepulchre of fame. 
7 
Westminster Abbey! Aye, the very word 
Falls with deep grandeur on the listener's car ;— 
The patriot by the melody is stirred 
To nobler deeds,—the poet drops a tear 
Upon the entrance silently, for here 
Are beauty, royalty, and fame entombed,— 
And sculptured monuments their emblems rear 
Of pride, and love, and greatness unassumed, 
And glorious Christian faith, by martyrdom il'umed. 
VL 
Westminster Abbey! Beautiful and vast 
Thy lofty structure in its proud array ! 
A thousand memories of the storiny past 
Cling with the ivy round thy turrets gray ; 
A thousand visions rise and flit away 
Before the eye of him who gazes here,— 
Dreams of rare pageantry and bright display, 
Of mass and stole and penitential tear, 


And then of sable plumes—of funeral pall and bier ! 
XVI. 24 
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Thou glorious relic of our English sires ! 
Still in primeval strength, for cruel Time 
Himself hath yielded to thy giant spires, 
Nor dared to sully these old walls ibe 
With his corroding touch. As clear a chime 
Rings out its music from thine ancient bell, 
As when the ivy first began to climb 
Upon the minster, and the cadence fell 
Within the warder’s tower, or “ eremite’s lone cell.” 


VIL. 


And many a cavalcade, in royal guise, 
These ancient walls have witnessed in “ Lang Syne,” 
And gorgeous retinues and pageantries 
Have passed like dreams along their frowning line : 
And other memories with thine ivy twine ;— 
For many an aye, since first thy towers arose, 
Monarchs and princes, in each massive shrine, 
Have gathered been unto their last repose, 

With their forefathers of the Lily and the Rose, 


IX. 


One passing off—a monarch old and weary— 
While the great organ shakes the vaulted ground, 
Pealing up distant aisles the Miserere ;— 
And lords and prelates, solemnly, around 
The royal ashes throng. A trumpet sound, 
And, ‘neath the jewel-decked caparison, 
And purple canopy, a king is crowned ! 
Another fills the stately oaken throne— 
The funeral and the birth are hurried into one ! 
X. 
And many a knightly banneral and lance 
Have waved and glistened proudly here !—But I— 
How shall I, in the winter of Romance, 
Revive its summer tones of minstrelsy ¢ 
Nor is it for the tales of chivalry, ° 
And the wild legends, that still echo down 
Thy Gothic corridors, we bend the knee ; 
Nor for thy turrets, which like giants frown, 
Nor wholly for thine old and sanctified renown. 


XI. 


Not for the fervid light, that pours its streams 

Of rainbow glory over arch and ceiling, 

Kindling old banners into haughty gleams, 

And with soft radiance on the spirit stealing ;— 

Not for rich music—though in grandeur pealing— 

Mighty as forest sounds when winds are high, 

Nor yet for altar, stole, and cross, revealing 

Through the rich light their hallowed pageantry,— 
Do we thus linger here and wonder silently. 
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But that we love the sepulchres of those 

Who struggled to the death with Scorn and Hate,— 

Rising, like wounded eagles, from their foes, 

Above the tempest-clouds of lowering fate 

Gaze on the shrines of these—the good and great ! 

Turn where is treasured Beauty's last bequest— 

Her ashes,—and where lie in royal state 

The sister sovereigns,—where the worst and best 
Of England's stately queens, sleep mournfully at rest. 


XITL. 


Call we to mind, how Mary wildly rose, 
Like the red moon that glares when tempests start, 
The sceptered omen of a nation’s woes ;— 
O, sanguine Queen! where was thy woman's heart, 
When thou didst act the tyrant bigot's part, 
And write in blood on Britain's soil thy name ! 
Time—the obliterator—hath no art 
To wash the purple stains from off thy fame, 
Nor quench thy deeds, that glare in characters of flame ! 
XIV. 
How like chaste Dian rose the Virgin Queen, 
Resplendently, her glorious stars among! 
Scattering the miste of bloodshed, that were seen 
O'er Albion's vales and rocky heights so long. 
We yet behold thee, with thy glittering throng, 
Fair Regent! nor do years thy glory mar, 
By vocal stars immortalized in song ;— 
Sweet Spenser first, from his horizon far, 
Salutes his “ Fairy Queen,”—her silver evening star! 
Ve 
He ushers in the train melodiously, 
While statesmen, warriors, and wits concur 
To form her radiant constellation ;—#see, 
Transcendent Shakspeare, star of stars, for her 
In glory shines—the lordly Jupiter ! 
Alas! that e’er so fair renown should glow 
Less brightly, for a single crimson blur 
On thy escutcheon, else more white than snow ;— 
Alas! that royal pride should work such cruel wo! 
XVI. 
For here, in marble drapery serene, 
With gentle hands clasped meekly on her breast, 
Sleeps the fair image of a martyred queen, 
Torn by thy rigor from her mountain nest, 
Like a white doye, by eagle sore distressed. 
Sweet Mary Queetiof Scots! though dark thy fate, 
And sorrowful thy love, thou art at rest 
From royal cruelty and woman's hate, 
Where England mourns for aye her noble and her great ! 
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Within thy chapel, Westminster! they sleep— 
The sisters and the sufferer—and, near by, 
The carved cherubim their vigils keep, 
In sculptured shrines of marble ge 
Turn sorrowfully from their tombs, and see 
Where, side by side, the nobler statues stand 
Of those whose lustre outshined royalty ; 
The statesmen and the prophets of the land, 
Who, rivals on the earth, for heaven left hand in hand! 


XVUL 


Chantry! thy chisel well hath wrought the forms 
Of these calm pilots of the ship of State,— 
Lifting their noble brows above the storms 
That threatened England with Italia’s fate. 
How grandly on their pedestals they wait, 
As listening for the final trumpet’s sound ! 
Chatham and Fox! none need reiterate 
The story of your virtues ;—ye have found 
Your great reward in fame that Time may never bound ! 


XIX. 


The tomb of Newton! who, awhile retiring 
From the dim outer world in thoughtful dreams, 
Yielded himself to lofty sient, tite 
Her frigid votaries, with Elysian gleams 
Of that pure light which in her temple beams ;— 
He sought to woo philosophy alone, 
And see her face to face. The fervid streams 
Of intellect, forever round him shone, 
Till Nature reached her hand, and took him for her own! 
XX, 
And here are Ireland's noblest sons! She gave— 
For a proud season—genius and fame 
To her fair sister, Albion. O'’er the wave, 
To win the glory of an English name, 
They, like the eagles to their eyrie, came. 
Oh! weep for greatness, Britain, and lament 
For Burke and Sheridan! Th’ undying flame 
Of eloquence plays round their monument ;— 
The skies have claimed their stars—to earth a moment lent! 


XXL 
And many a lesser coronal enwreaths 
The statues of the great and glorious few ;— 
But, Westminster, there delicately breathes 
A dearer and a sweeter spirit, through 
Thy sepulehres! Turn gladly round, and view 


Where sleep the gentle race, of purer. blood, 
Who worshiped aye the beautiful and true, 


Who at the inmost shrine of Nature stood, 
And loved the rill and lake—the mountain and the wood. 
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XXII 


Oh! let me worship at the feet of th C— 

The glorious masters of the olden mong | 

Serenely, in majestical repose, 

Lifting their a and stately heads amony 

The blazonings that to their fame belong ) 

Chaucer and Spenser! Face to face they stand, 

One with imperial brow where visions throng,— 

The other sceptered with a silver wand, 
Crowned witha laurel wreath from dewy 









* Fairy-Land '” 





AXLTL 


And let me bend the knee, and strew the flowers 
Of poesy, around the hallowed shrine 
Where rest the trio of immortal powers ! 
Great Milton, leaning on his harp «divine, 
And, self-enwrapt, with inspiration fine, 
Turning his sightless eyeballs up to heaven. 
No pansies with Ais laurels intertwine, 
For, tokening that he alone had striven 

With angel song, to him eternal fame was given! 























XXIV. 








And Shakspeare towers—with regal wand controlling 
Broad seas of thought, wild passion, and romance— 
As Dian sways the pulse of ocean, rolling 
Forever to and fro, with mystic glance 
And “ glorious John”—of speaking countenance, 
Yet lesser splendor, seems, while awed we veil 
Our eyes before his ashes, to entrance 
The spirit as of yore—when on the gale 
¢ The billows of his song magnificently sail ! 


AXV. 


















Well has he gained the third and lofty seat, 
With Milton, and with Shakspeare. They shall last 
In their creations, till old Time shall greet 
Another race, who call the Present—Puast! 
Around them rest their followers, of vast, 
Though lesser glory—as the stars display 
Their radiance but feebly, overcast 
By the rich lustre of departing day, 

When sadly into night the twilight melts away. 

XXVI. 

“O Rare Ben Jonson!” wistfully we gaze 

Upon thy monument ;—a sinule line 
To thy great memory a tribute pays, 
Far loftier than epitaph of mine! : 
And classic Addison, with look divine, 
And Goldsmith—but the lengthened song must close ! 

Leave we the Gothic arch—the ancient shrine— 
Though with poetic fire the spirit glows, 

Leave we the good and great in beautiful repose! 
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XXVIL 


Italia and Greece! Your magic names 
Bevan the yolden journey of my song, 
And in the patriot s heart, or poet's dreams, 
A myriad beauties round your temples throng ;— 
But Envland! let me consecrate this long, 
Yet pleasant pilgrimage of mine, to thee ; 
Would that 1, too, might wander all among 
Thy castles, and thy holiest abbey see, 
And there, in silence, stand and worship thoughtfully ! 


XXVIII. 
There would I held a glorious communion 
With mighty spirits, who have done with Time, 
Bound, by a league to never know disunion, 
In brotherhood, so holy and sublime ! 
There would | listen to the olden chime, 
That long has rung above the sainted graves 
Of those who interwove the lofty rhyme,— 
And those whose fame the path of glory paves, 
And those o'er whom the crest and royal banner waves ! 


eit @ 
Enough of greatness hovers round the tombs 
Of these who here are registered, to win 
For England all the splendor that illumes 
The history of what her realm has been ! 
Stull will she re ivn—a proud and solemn queen— 
And many a laurel-wreath and sparkling gem, 
While coroneted ayes intervene, 
Shall twine and glitter in her diadem ;— 
The pride of many a heart—of many a song the theme! 


National Ballads. 


Tue power of music over the hurhan affections and will, though 
universally acknowledged, is but little understood. In its detail it 
amounts to a science, which must be studied to be appreciated. Pe- 
culiar sensations are produced by it, which language is impotent to de- 


scribe. ‘The deep seated emotions which lie torpid in the soul—far, 


very far beneath the reach of the ordinary disturbing influences of 
life—are moved at its presence. ‘The finer and more delicate suscep- 
tibilities of our nature—those little indefinable elements which distin- 
guish elegance from vulgarity, and which appear to us under the vari- 
ous denominations of taste, refinement, and delicacy of thought and 


expression—lind their original development and subsequent maturity, 
in no slight degree, in music. 
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So universally and eminently is this true, that the lines of Shaks- 
peare, 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils, 


have long since passed into a proverb. The experience of all ages 
unply justifies the severity of the language, and the universal verdict 
is, 

Lt 


Let no such man be trusted.” 


Some lonely instances, we are aware, exist of those condemned in 
this tribunal ; men utterly destitute alike of musical talent and of sus- 
ceptibility to its influence. We can hardly conceive of such a being ; 
and had we never seen them, none of us would ever have believed 
what we cannot even now comprehend. If there be any man who 
can listen without a tear of sympathy to the plaintive lullaby of the 
village widow, or who feels not his pulse beat quicker at the sound of 
his * National air,” be it in any grade from the rude jargon of the 
South African to the sweetest Highland lay, Jet him indulge the mel- 
ancholy satisfaction, 


“To know he’s farther off from Heaven 
Than when he was a boy.” 


We regard him as laboring under some natural defect, or malforma- 
tion, and pity him as we do a dwarf or a cripple. 

The power of music over the affections was early understood, and 
the genius of men soon sought to reduce it to a system—to ascertain 
and publish abroad the laws by which it acted, and was itself governed. 
‘The results of these investigations are interesting no less to the phi- 
losopher than to the professed musician. ‘They present us with a sin- 
gular confusion of opinions, and a strange blending of ill-defined and 
vague notions, from which, while we learn little with certainty, we are 
enabled to infer, with very great probability, many important facts. 

To enter upon these topics is foreign to our present purpose. We 
conceive it to be a fruitless task to attempt to find, anywhere in the 
history of our world, the date of the origin of music, or the circum- 
stances attendant on its first appearance. Ask of the grim and sullen 
Past, where in all his dominions the voice of music was first awak- 
ened, and with a frown he points you backward through that rayless 
region where 

“ Age on age lie heaped like withered leaves,” 


but cannot tell its source. No! such attempts must fail. Music isa 
part and parcel of man’s nature ; a part—we might almost say an at- 
tribute—of his Creator. As such it has existed in some form or other 
from all eternity, and will continue the delight and rapture of intelli- 
gent beings throughout the endless future. 
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Music lays claim to one great distinction,—that of being the first 
science cultivated among men. Although this honor has venerally 
been awarded to Astronomy, those better informed now concede this 
point. Indeed, it seems hazarding but little to say that it was the first 
instrument of power ever used in swaying the minds of men. At any 
rate. if not the’ first, we know that when combined with poetry it for 
am tite supersed d all others, and that it has lost none of its powers in 
six thousand vears of effort. 

‘The tirst attempts of its votaries produced those coarse, rude in- 
struments which were littl else than * tinkling brass” in reality or in 
effect. Rough wires extended on rougher sucks of wood, horns of 
various shapes and material, together with a miserable apology for the 
modern drum, completed, so fur as we know, the catalogue. When 
language had become sutliciently well defined and established, thythin 
and poetic measure were introduced, and music sought her abode with 
them. Here she could find a ready expression. With such allies 
she could penetrate to every heart and erect her throne within it. | 
was like the return of an exile. She had been banished before, and 
while contined to the rude and distasteful clatter of the primitive in- 
struments, she had longed for that freedom which she now found in 
song. Once in the heart her dominion was speedily established, and 
thenceforth songs were composed and sung on all great occasions, as 
expressing more truthfully and energetically than other language could 
do, the depth of popular emotion, Lor example; the oldest song on 
record, (perh ips an eAxceE ption should be made of some portions of the 
book of Job,) is that composed and sung by Moses after the passage 
of the Red Sea, to celebrate the greatness of the miracle which had 
effected a nation’s deliverance. What could be more appropriate’ 
In what way could so much of gratitude and exultation be expressed ' 
What other language was strong enough to set forth the contrast be- 
tween their past and present prospects? Ilow else could they ap- 
proximate to any adequate expression of their ideas of the majesty 
and wonder-working power of that Being who had so strangely res- 
cued them ? 

We learn from observation, what indeed reason would otherwise 
teach us, that there exists a strong sympathy between music and the 
religious part of man’s nature. In fact, they sometimes appear so in- 
tunately connected, that we almost doubt their individuality, and refer 
them to the same principle. ‘The reason of this sympathy is obvious. 
The religious emotions are the strongest and deepest known to man, 
and they accordingly seek expression in glowing, vivid language : 


“In thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


Hence the evident origin of those sublime Hebrew poems which are 
justly held as sacred,and are embalmed on the pages of holy writ. 
To the same principle we may refer the sacred songs of the Arabs, 
Persians, and Hindoos. The same religious feeling stimulating the 
descendants of Odin, exertedits influence on our Anglo-Saxon ances 
tors, and has had no slight eflect in shaping our destiny. 
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And now we begin to find a natural offspring of sacred in Lyric 
poetry, differing, originally, little if any in its nature, but condescend- 
ing to humbler themes. It aims not to follow the sublime flights of 
iis parent, but wanders freely through every field and culls flowers 
from every stalk. Jt is digressive and rambling, now seated on a 
throne, and now on the hearth of poverty—now swelling high above 
the tumult of war, and now chanting love ditties in some quiet retreat 
Close upop this, and nearly allied with it, followed epic poetry, differ- 
ing from the lyric in that it always contained a narrative, with gene- 
rally a moral either expressed or understood. Both were adapted to 
music, and appear to have been its inseparable companions. 

Ilere then we find music and poetry in their grand development, 
combined in harmonious proportions, and reigning joint monarchs in 
the realm of the human affections. It would be tedious to follow 
through the whele course of their history. Let us come down to 
about the time of the rise of modern civilization, and trace out, if 
possible, amid the obscurity of the dark ages, the part which their in- 
fluence exerted upon its character and progress. 

\t this epoch we find ballad singing everywhere prevalent, and a 
glance at the records of those ages, imperfect and tattered as they are, 
is suflicient to show that they wielded no unimportant influence. Fre- 
quently they become themselves the only chronicles of the time, and 
the only sources of history or tradition. Indeed no element of power 
or influence in the events of those days seems more worthy of con- 
sideration. Minstrelsy had become a profession, and politicians (if 
that name may be applied to any of that day) sought their influence 
In a short time they well nigh controlled not only the people, but their 
rulers, and bid fair, like Caesar's wife, to govern the world 

Hlere then ballad-singing becomes a fact—an element of power—an 
important item of national greatness. ‘The remark of an old politician, 
“Let me make the songs of a people, and | care not who makes their 
laws,” was not wholly atheory. It was based upon facts of every 
day observation, and has been amply justified in the experience of all 
succeeding ages. It was a proper philosophical deduction from pre- 
mises which everybody acknowledges. His was an eye which look- 
ed bevond, beneath the cold outside of human nature, and, peering 
into the inmost soul of man, saw what was there, and knew what it 
saw. He had discovered an important principle of that nature, and 
one to which every successful politician constantly appeals, though 
perhaps unconsciously. It is this: that while arbitrary enactments 
allect only the surface of society, the power of song springs from, and 
penetrates to the inmost soul, the fountain of impulse and emotion, and, 
consequently, he who would appeal to man successfully, must touch 
this chord which vibrates throughout his entire being. ‘The most rgul 
metaphysical analysis—the most lucid and logical discourse indeed, 
all the machinery and trappings of argument of every description, ap- 
pealing as they do, to the cool and passionless intellect, are impotent 
to resist the power of this national soul-music of any people Laws 
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impose restrictions, and therefore, their influence, as far as it is felt, 
operates as a check on those natural outburstings of popular sentiment 
which have so much to do with the formation or transformation of go. 
ciety. Songs, on the other hand, owing their origin to impulse, and 
made up of passion and sentiment—incapable of legal restraint, and 
reaching beyond the limits of the privations which the order of socioty 
imposes, form an outlet-—a safety valve—to those free impulses of the 
spirit which could never be safely expressed in action. 
Hence the historic interest of national ballads. We have seen the 
astonishing amount of influence which was in the possession of the 
| multitudes who adopted this profession. We shall presently find them 
; 
} 











wielding a giant power. In the barbaric ages of our world, when 
those rules of action, which in more refined society spring froma 
sense of duty, were unknown, impulse was the governing principle. 
Where there was no majesty of law to overshadow and subdue—where 
| there was no sense of justice to appeal to well established principles— 
' no common bond of interest to unite all for the accomplishment of a 
worthy end, there was felt this magic power. Armies chanted their 
“ National airs,” as they met on the field of battle, and those who had 
no interest in the issue of the contest, who had neither home nor 
friends for whom to fight, were often incited to prodigies of valor by 
the notes of the war-song rising high above the din of battle. ‘This 
habit is still in full force. Never has there 








“moved forth a band 
Of men that moved to die,” 


























unaccompanied by the wild and thrilling strains of martial music. 
‘The maxims of social order and private intercourse were embalmed, 
and have been transmitted to us in the National Song. Children dan- 
dled on the knee of age received their earliest impressions from this 
living influence, and in later years acknowledged no other authority. 
Old men whiled away the tedious hours in the recital of the exploits 
of some real or imaginary hero. Annals and traditions intermingled 
with the sketches of fancy and fused by the warmth of poetic fire, 
were chanted by wandering minstrels through every city and hamlet. 
A few scattered fragments of these lays, found here and there amid 
the ruins of many centuries, are all that remain to us ; and from these 
we derive much of that mythic, legendary lore which so confuses the 
early pages of history. How interesting to the philosopher, and how 
fascinating to the student of history, is the task of tracing through the 
long course of the progress of civilization, the workings of this deep 
seated principle—the influence of National Songs ! 

It is common to compare the growth of the nation with that of the 
individual; and as youth is the season of hilarity and buoyancy of 
spirits—capricious and impulsive—the time of all others when the 
entire being is under the control of the aflections—so it is the time 
when poetry and music, ballads and sony, gain their most complete as- 
cendency. ‘Thus with the nation. Emerging from the shades of bar- 
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barism, new emotions are awakened, a new world is laid open before 
them,—the fountains hitherto stagnant in their souls are unsealed, and 
they enter at once upon a state of untried being. All within and 
around is changing and fitful. The rude and uncouth dialect of for- 
mer days yields to the power of the general revolution. Clans are 
formed around the banner of some victorious chief, and nature, in her 
purest simplicity, finds no expression but in song. ‘Their earliest 
themes, in such cases, are most naturally the exploits of their chief, 
and while they tend to strengthen the mutual confidence subsisting be- 
tween the master and his subjects, they answer, besides this, the dou- 
ble purpose of pastime and chronicle. Direct examples of this we 
find attendant on the dawn of civilization in every country of the globe 
whose history we know, but especially in the countries of modern his- 
wry. In the declension of literature, before the revival of letters, 
poetry and music were a very common vehicle of expression, At all 
national gatherings or public festivities, music and dancing seem to 
have been the chief occupation, ‘The depth of religious emotion, and 
the glow of military ardor, alike spurned the common vernacular of the 
day, and sought a more appropriate expression in the delightful cadence 
of ballad and song. 

Thus, notwithstanding we omitted the history of many centuries 
from the time of sacred poetry until now, we find the same principle 
which we left there, now at work here. ‘The same causes which then 
gave to the world those immortal “ poems of prophecy,” we tind here, 
overcoming precisely the same obstacles, and in the end producing 
the chivalrous ballads of the middle ages. 

In the history of our own country we are unable to trace the influ- 
ence of minstrelsey on a semi-barbarous age. We as a nation have 
passed through no such period of formation. We can recur to no pe- 
riod of chaos, of a confused intermingling of dissimilar elements, out 
of which we have grown by a slow and gradual process. We must 
accordingly follow back the line of our genealogy to the tribes of Eu- 
rope, would we learn our own obligations to this peculiar agent. 

We find the earliest traces of European ballad singing among the 
Scalds or Scandinavians, who, emigrating under Odin from the East, 
settled the north of Europe, and appear first in reliable history in the 
second century before Christ. From these were descended the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Normans and Danes. 

Horsa and Hengist, who conducted the invasion of England in the 
fifth century, were reputed lineal descendants of Odin. Many curious 
circumstances respecting the influence of the minstrels on this inva- 
sion are narrated in the chronicles of that age. ‘They seem to have 
strangely forgotten their literary character, and to have acted a very 
conspicuous part as military chieftains. ‘Their presence in the thick- 
est of the fight aroused and sustained the courage of the soldiers more 
than the bravest feats of their real commanders. 

The Normans, however, present us with the finest specimens both 
of musical and poetic taste. They seem to have arrived very near 
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that point where poetry and music again separate. For, like the laws 
of electrical affinity, these two dissimilar elements at first seem mutu- 
ally attracted to e ich other, but when either arrives at, or near perfec. 
tion. it again repels 1s ally and chooses to go alone. Society even 
among the Normans had not yet arrived fully at this very advanced 
state, though it seemed in this respect already verging upon it. The 
annals of the Norman conquest abound in incidents similar to that of 
the Saxon imvasion mentioned above, One of these incidents has 
been made the subject of a beautiful poem entitled “ The Troubadour,” 
by Hortense Beaubarnais, « translation of which is found in the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. ‘This poem is an almost exact description of the 
conduct of ‘laillefer, a minstrel, at the battle of Hastings. While 
chanting the praises of Charlemagne and of “ the gallant peers who 
fell at Roncesvalles,” his enthusiasm led him into the thickest of the 
fight, where he falls, exclaiming :— 


“ Mourir gaiment pour la gloire et l'amour, 
C'est le devoir d'un vaillant troubadour.” 


It isa matter of doubt, however, whether Taillefer can hardly be 
called a troubadour, inasmuch as they were chiefly confined to Pro- 
vence in France, and flourished some time after the Norman minstre!- 
sey had passed its zenith. ‘The history of these celebrated trouba- 
dours, and the strongly marked traces of their influence on the poetry 
of Southern Europe, is an interesting object of research, amply repay- 
ing the toil it costs. 

Oue strong reason for the increasing martial spirit of the minstrels 
of this time, is found in the fact that the chiefs were accustomed to 
keep one or more of them near their persons in time of war, that they 
might participate in the scenes they were afterwards to celebrate. 
\s a very natural consequence of this custom, we find the prowess of 
the chief and the adulation of the bard acting and reacting on each 
other, thus fanning toa flame that universal warlike spirit which found 
its maturity in-an insatiable thirst for conquest, and finally resulted in 
planting the Gothic flag on the ruins of Rome. 

Another peculiar circumstance in the history of the minstrels is 
their sanctity. With such superstitious veneration were they re- 
garded, that they ever found perfect security even in the camps of their 
national enemies. Amid all the prevailing commotions and wars, and 
consequent insecurity of life and property, the minstrel and his hum- 
ble harp-bearer were sacrosanct. Like the scribes among the Jews, 
they were by universal consent acknowledged keepers of the law, and 
chroniclers of passing events. ‘lo destroy one of these, therefore, 
would be to obliterate a page, perhaps the brightest, in their history. 

Alfred the Great is said once to have entered the Danish camp dis- 
guised as a minstrel, and under the protection thus afforded to have 
examined minutely all their arrangements and resources, while even 
the Danes themselves rendered him every assistance in their power. 
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The Danish king, Aulaff, however, in a subsequent attempt to re- 
taliate by using the same stratagem, was detected and put to death. 
‘There are some signs of tradition about these stories, but whether 
strictly true or not, they were generally received, and suffice to show 
us the prevailing sentiment of the age. Another interesting anecdote 
1s related of one Blondel de Nesle, aminstre| who had been brought 
up inthe household of Richard Coeur de Leon. When that monarch 
was on his return from the crusades he was arrested and ImMprisone din 
an Austrian castle. His subjects were meanwhile ignorant of his fate, 
and for several months no tidings of him could be heard, until at last 
this minstrel undertook to traverse Europe in search of his master. 
After various adventures he at length arrived at the castle where the 
king was confined, and, under the sanctity of his profession, gained a 
ready admission. Not finding his king, however, among the inmates, 
he made use of a singular expedient to ascertain whether he might 
not be in close confinement. When a favorable opportunity was of- 
fered, he commenced repeating a ballad which king Richard and him- 
self had composed together years before. When partly through, he 
stopped, and the king took up the song and completed it. Thus the 
condition of the king was made known, and negociations immediately 
commenced, which resulted in his liberation. 7 

Such appears to have been the position of the professional min- 
strels in the days of their ascendency. Always the attendants, and 
frequently the ambassadors of kings, they had much to do with the di- 
rection and government of public affairs. Objects of sacred venera- 
tion in the eves of the multitudes, they were able to control and reevu- 
late the popular will. The only chroniclers of their age, we owe 
them a debt of gratitude for nearly all we know of the historic inci- 
dents, or of the manners and customs of the times in which they lived. 
More than this. We are indebted to them for those quaint but beauti- 
ful poems which “ come to us as the early voice of the world better 
remembered, and more cherished still, than all the intermediate words 
which have been spoken; as the lessons of childhood still haunt us 
when the recollections of later years have been effaced from the mind.” 

Would the student, then, seek delight in real romance’ Let him 
search among the “ Ancient Reliques” for those ballads which com- 
memorate the valorous deeds of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. 
Let him go back to that “early period of time where the uncertain 
rays of poetry blend with the serener light of history,” and sit with 
king Arthur and his knights at their famed Round ‘Table. Let him 
read the exploits of the four and twenty knights of each of whom it 
was said, he was “ the curteist knight—the goodliest person—the true- 
eist friende and lover—the kindest man that ever stroke with sworde 
—the meckest man and the gentillest, that ever sate in hal among la- 
dyes—the sternest knighte to thy mortale foe that ever put spere in 
reste.” J.et him read these, and drink the inspiration of poetry, ro- 
mance, and history combined. And let him also trace out among them 
the origin and progress of many of those influences and principles 
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which are 80 conspicuous among the elements of modern civilization. 
‘The effort can at the most do him no harm, and has afforded us ing. 
nite satistaction and profit. 

‘The causes which led to the decline of minstrelsey, and which 
gradually brought ballads into disuse, cannot be enumerated here. 
Perhaps another opportunity may be afforded us to follow the subject 
farther. Meanwhile if any one may be incited by the perusal of this 
sketch to make ancient Rhyme, and particularly National Ballads, an 
object of study and attention, our sole object will have been attained, 
and his enjoyment immensely heightened. m FINGAL. 


Sporting in the Country. 
“Sic vos juvet audire.” 


In the beginning of October, 184—, it so fell out that I, Pilgarlick, 
found myself condemned to a fortnight’s rustication in W , one of 
the prettiest and dullest of the many pretty and dull villages on which 
the old Bay State prides herself. With regard to the manner | be- 
came thus circumstanced, it is not necessary that | should be very pro- 
lix. Suflice it to say, that a rash promise which certain unforeseen 
events rendered it necessary to fulfill, had reduced me to the dire ne- 
cessity of visiting a chance acquaintance whose residence lay “ with- 
in the precincts” of W——: that is to say, only a mile from another 
house, and perhaps three from the church. Mine host, a prosperous 
farmer, and his wife, a kind of dried-apple old lady, were very good- 
humored personages, and did all in their power for my entertainment. 
But alas! that was little enough. The worthy pater-familias was nec- 
essarily absent during the greater part of the day in some unknown 
regions which he termed his “ medder land.” The village proper was 
ata sufficient distance to preclude convenient intercourse, while the 
society which it offered was by no means sufficiently tempting in it- 
self to remove that obstacle. My worthy friend’s literary wealth con- 
sisted of a Bible, Hymn-book, Barber’s Historical Collections, Pope's 
translation of the Llind, a few theological works reeking with dust, 
mustand polemics, the county newspaper, and the New York Observer, 
to both of which he had been a constant subscriber since his marriage. 
I, however, contrived to pass part of my time at the village hotel, 
reading newspapers a week old, and smoking cigars whose flavor bore 
evidence to the patriotic quality of Native Americanism, if to none 
other of any value. 

In this delectable amusement, varied by occasional rides and rambles 
through the really beautiful scenery around, I contrived to pass three 
days. On the fourth, as I sat in my usual position at the bar-room 
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window, lazily solacing myself with the paradisiacal weed, the rumb- 
ling of wheels and shouts of the driver announced the advent of the 
stage. As it rolled slowly past, just about to stop, a familiar visage 
within met my eye. Clapping on my beaver | rushed out and was 
speedily grasping the hand of Billy C——, a special friend and com- 
panion in many a wild scrape. We were not long in comparing notes. 
Kill had assumed the responsibility of extending his leave of absence 


a few weeks, trusting to his inventive faculties for an excuse that 


might be satisfactory to the reverend Preses of B—— University. 
He was now on his way to Albany. 
“ Well, Ned,” said C——., as we sat tete a tete in two arm chairs 


under the piazza, “ what brought ye here, mon?” 

| explained my situation and begged his friendly advice. After 
knitting his phiz into the ‘similitude of a purse-end, and gravely cogi- 
tating for two or three moments, mine oracle first emitted half a dozen 
smoke-rings, leveled with great force and precision at a neighboring 
column, and then proclaimed his response. 

“To-day is Wednesday ; I must nolens volens be in Albany on ‘Tues- 
day morning next. | will stay with you till Monday afternoon, then 
ride over to N——, and take the night train west. It is the best of 
the shooting season, and | dare say we can kill time and woodcock in 
very pretty style till next week.” 

Advice so sound and welcome was not to be rejected. It was 
speedily arranged between us that Bill should take up his quarters at 
the inn, and as early as might be on the ensuing day we should meet 
to concert our future plans. ‘This having been settled we shook hands 
and parted for the nonce. 

Uncle Sol and myself put our legs out of bed simultaneously in the 
morning. I first threw a glance at the window. It was not rainy. 
So far so good, and without troubling myself farther, | scrambled into 
my toggery. Early as the hour was, | found the good wife bustling 
actively about the kitchen. She stared rather vaguely at my tartan 
unwhisperables, and coat with two-inch skirts. “ Why, Mr. ©.” was 
her greeting, “ where on airth are you going in that dress ’” | satis- 
tied her curiosity, and after one or two observations, at which Frank 
Forester would have fainted, the old lady set forth a capital lunch. In 
half an hour I had taken in freight and was under weigh with a stom- 
ach well lined, though generously obsecrating a cigar. I found Billin 
his room, half dressed. 

“ How are you, Ned? Just tip me that cravat—the plaid one, if you 
please. Glorious morning, isn’t it?’ “ Haven't seen it yet, but wall 
presently.” 1 pounced on his cigar case, lighted one of the fragrant 
rolls which it revealed, and was soon inhaling the delightful breath ot 
an almost forgotten Regalia. 

Seating myself at the window, I gazed out. ‘The moon was indeed 
one of promise. A thick fog slowly yielding to the beams of he ris- 
ing sun still clung round the horizon and partially intercepted them. 
But overhead the sky was perfectly clear. ‘The grass was heavy with 
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wet, and far beyond the variegated Autumn glories of the forest were 
in full view, de lic ously mellowed by the distance. All around spoke 
most intelligibly of the plump woodcock and sturdy quail. Especially 
as my eye range | over these brilliant scenes ol foliage, did | figure 
unto myse if visions of the beautiful ruffed grouse darting UP ON Strong 
pinion and whizzing away with the velocity of thought—for one mo- 
ment flashing through the green branches and then reeling earthward 
beneath the fatal missiles sent from ready double-barrel. But alas! 
for these delightful images. How nearly they approached realization 
the reader will soon see. 

During my day-dream Bill had finished his toilet and his break fast, 
and returned from the lower regions with news on his lips. He had 
inquired below for dogs and guns. One of the hostlers, according to 
Boniface, had a gun—as for dogs, he knew of none, “ unless” —for sav- 
ing clause—* the gentlemen like to take my Pomp.” Down stairs we 
went to see the owner of that portentous name, but he turned out a 
very different animal from the neat, muscular setter or pointer which 
Bill and myself had inwardly thought to behold. After much bawling 
and a little swearing on the part of the landlord, “* Pomp” condescended 
to bring his fair proportions to light. He was an ugly hound, mangy, 
limping, covered with mud, and possessed of but an eye and a half 
Bill and myself exchanged looks of disgust, and promptly declined 
the obliging offer of our host. After many more inquiries we found 
that the needful might be obtained from a person living a mile or two 
out of the village, who, as our informant remarked, “ had got him a 
prime little dog down at York last spring.” Away we went, and finally 
succeeded in bargaining with the man for a day's use of both dog and 
gun. ‘The former was called by his master a setter. ‘To us he seemed 
a peculiar nondescript founded on the usual cur breed, with, by some 
‘Taliacotian operation, a few pounds of Spaniel and the “ laste taste in 
the world” of setter thereon engrafted. Yet he was not destitute of 
good points—he was well built and seemingly intelligent. His mas- 
ter gave him an excellent character for every good quality in general, 
and “ treein’ partridges” in particular. ‘The gun was a rakishly cut 
and painted piece, weighing at the outside five pounds, but of enor- 
mous guage, in short, a kind of dandified blunderbuss. My own 
weapon, obtained from the above-mentioned hostler, was a venerable 
musket, with nought save a somewhat modernized lock in common 
with its dapper comrade. 

These transactions, with the coaxing and feeding which “ Dan” re- 
quired before condescending to follow us, oce upied so much time that 
the sun was well up in the horizon, and the dew nearly off before we 
got fairly under weigh. After some consultation we directed our 
steps towards an extensive cornfield which lay at the distance 0! 
nearly two miles, and skirted a large open forest. In the very outset 

‘ Dan” gave us a warning taste of his quality. Instead of walking 
whale along and husbanding his energies for the time which would 
REV erely task them, he was in the most madly exuberant flow of dog- 
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gish spirits imaginable. Paying little attention to our first mild and 
soothing commands, he was equally indifferent to the harsher tones of 
objurgation which our wearied patience elicited. He gamboled 
round us just out of striking distance, now rushing madly towards us 
with a short quizzical bark, and then flying off in a tangent after some 
cow or other quadrupe “ld to w hich he chose to profle r a morning sal- 
utanon. 

But halting for a few moments’ rest, we soon forgot our late vexa- 
tion in contemplating the beautiful prospect stretched out before us 
Bill and myself were no cockney Venators—we did not estimate the 
quantity of game slaughtered as the true measure of a sportsman’s hap- 
piness No—the brutal love of killing for killing’s sake, entered into 
none of the associations in which our memories most delighted. ‘The 
rude hunter, who gazes at the lovely lake sleeping amid surrounding 
mountains and smiling in the pure flood of sunlight shed around it, as 
but a chance halting-place for ducks—to whom the waving meadow 
and barren pasture, the lovely moor, and the deep forest, the sky- 
kissing mountain summit, and the hidden glen, are all alike, so that 
they bring him game—of such is not the true “ kingdom of Venerie.” 

llowever, there is a time for every thing. Sentiment was soon dis- 
missed, with a careless jest; levity resumed her throne, and we went 
merrily onward. Reaching the cornfield at last, we commenced ope- 
rations in earnest, by endeavoring to make Dan understand that he 
was toenter the same. With no little trouble we contrived so to illu- 
mine his faculties that he dashed in, while C— and myself proceeded 
along the edge ready for a shot. We did not wait long: whizz’ up 
darted a woodcock, showed his fat breast for an instant, turned, and 
made for the woods. Up went my gun, but ere the heavy musket 
came to a level, crack! from Bill's lighter piece, and down went the 
slain “timberdoodle.” Another bird rose while my gun was still up- 
lifted, but flew thirty or forty yards before 1 could command sufficient 
presence of mind to cover him. With a convulsive effort 1 at last 
fired. A mighty roar, that would have done no shame to Mons. Meg, 
reverberated through the still atmos sphere, and the unlucky bird disap- 
peared in a cloud of feathers. Almost immediately Dan emerged from 
the cornfield and began a glorious gallopade in all directions but the 
rivit one, in search of the dead birds. All our swearing, shouting and 
entreating, would not induce the rascal to reénter the field—he only 
wagged his tail and continued his headlong scamperings towards every 
point of the compass. When he desisted it was from sheer ex- 
haustion, and he came panting up with his tongue protruded and he ad 
hanging down. Finally, we made a virtue of necessity and plunged 
bodily into the tall wet corn. After stumbling through the infernal 
stalks for nearly half an hour, we discovered one bird. But the other 
was non inventum. Emerging from the abominable thicket, completely 
soaked ¥n the moisture which descended on us at every step through 
the long maize leaves, we adjourned to a convenient chestnut tree for 
the recovery of breath and temper. We were now in an extensive 
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pasture full of bent and ragwort, interspersed with briars and low 
shrubbery. 
The composing fumes of a cigar soothed our exacerbated feelings 
in no slight degree, and we soon recommenced our march. Dan 
struck off with hearty good will. In five minutes he was eighty yards 
off. and half lost to sight amid the dense weeds through which be 
galloped. Suddenly, morte de ma vie’ what a sight met our eves | 
Could it be real’ Alas, the brute had indeed flushed a bevy of quail, 
thirty or forty strong, as we could dimly perceive in the distance. He 
was dashing, roaring and open-moutbed in pursuit, With a most un- 
christian ejaculation | desperately leveled my Queen Ann, and sent 
forth a missive, which, however well intended, fell harmlessly on the 
air. In utter disgust | mechanically reloaded and we bent our steps 
towards the forest, hopeless of any success on the open ground. My 
stock of forbearance was now thoroughly exhausted, and as soon as 
Dan reappeared, | incontinently seized a twig and treated him to a 
sound scourging. Lle snapped and yelled in vain till my strength gave 
out. ‘The succeeding fit of sulks in which he sought revenge for his 
punishment, lasted till | shot a gray squirrel out of the branches of a 
lofty oak. ‘Then he suddenly took heart of grace and sprang after the 
animal. Expecting him to fetch it presently, | proceeded to load my 
vun. At last he did come forth with the squirrel in his mouth, but ob- 
viously without the slightest idea of “ fetching” the same, for it was 
already hall devoured, and he coolly laid down to finish his meal. 
This was too much; | caught a stick and rushed after him—he turned 
tail and fled, holding that useful member in tight embrace between his 
hind legs. Up went two guns, and the receipt of as many ounces of 
shot materially assisted the scoundrels’ rate of locomotion. He reach- 
ed home first, and | have forgotten exactly how much it required to 
satisfy his master for damages. Bill went to Albany the next day. 


E. P. C. 






Cruth, as an Element of Eloquence. 





Men naturally love truth. ‘They sometimes have a craving for the 


excitement of wild and speculative errors, but it is a morbid appetite, 
and brings leanness upon the soul. Even poetry always gives the 
greatest pleasure when it is most faithful to nature, and the greatest 
poets are content to wander like children through its pleasant walks, 
or when there is some lofty flight to be made, to limit their soarings 
to its shining atmosphere. We said to limit: but it is no limitation, 
for truth is infinite. ‘There are heights to which the most daring im- 
agination has never soared, and depths in which the profoundest un- 
derstanding is bewildered and lost. When a poet chooses for his sub- 
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ject that which has a likeness to nothing “ in the heavens above. nor in 
the earth beneath, nor in the waters under the e irth,” he proves 
want of title to the name. ‘The real poet never « ompl tins of the por 
erty of nature, but always bears evidence to tts inexbaustible richness 


(here is a limit where truth runs into mystery , a8 time into eternony, 


and it is along the borders of this sublime, untraveled expanse that 
Miltons may wander, and without the imputation of extravagance 
draw descriptions gorgeous and beautitul, enough to satisiv the most 


idly imaginative. ‘The loftiest poetry, then, as well as the lowlrest, 


need not transgress the bounds of the watural and probable Indeed, 
each step beyond is a sacrifice of be iuty and a defeat of ts own le- 
o\limate ends. 

‘ruth then in a certain sense is an element of poetry, but in a far 
higher and broader sense it is an element of eloquence. 

Poetry may employ & prolusion ol tane itul imagery and range any- 
where within the bounds of the possible, but real eloquence must re- 
ject every thing like useless ornament and deal with certainties alon 

fo leave awhile the common thoroughfares of thought and roam 
through the smiling fields of poetry, is a pleasure excursion for the in- 
tellect, but even then we will not bear to be tantalized with unnatural 


scenery and shapes that cannot hove Xistence \len will not have 
their feelings wantonly trifled with when they know it is) in sport 
what indignation then would they feel towards one, who, when their 
passions were wrought up to the height of Ingensity on some deeply 
absorbing subjec CR and when eve ry moment seeme d pregnant with the 
interests of years, dared to amuse them w oy idle chimeras or sportive 
sallies of fancy ! That hour must be an honest hour. Imayination 
may work, but it must paint no false pictures; passion must swell the 
bosom, but it must utter no extravagance ; the eye must flash, but not 
with the sinister glance of falsehood. And yet there need be no 
check imposed on the most impulsive spirit 

lf it be an occasion of real interest, and if the orator have that deep 
stirring of soul which is the only basis of eloquence, in the excit 
ment of the moment his subject will open before him w ith unsuspected 
richness. ‘There will be no desire to exaggerate ; the simple truth wall 
have become sufficiently attractive, Ideas which, in his cooler moments 
he had never dreamed of, will glide rapidly through his mind, and his 
reason will dart to deductions that he might have sovgAéd alter in vain 
Though ne iturally prolix he will condense his thoughts, and whatever 
at other times his character, he must, for once, despise falsehood and 
artifice, 

There are moments when the vicious are constrained to be virtuous 
and liars to be truthful. It is when the feelings are intensely moved 
and refuse to be smothered. <A sudden emergency has sometimes ar- 
rested the traitor in his purpose and made him a patriot; a cow ard in 
the midst of dangers has been transformed into a hero; and so the or- 
ator, though on ordinary occasions a sophist, will, when his soul is 
really on fire, pour forth the words of burning truth. 
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Deep emotion then is the great element of eloquence, but truth is 
the only source of deep emotion. Affected passion can never impose 
upon an audience. ‘They perceive at once when the orator is really 
excited, and when he is trying to lash himself into a fury. He may 
use the same language, he may go through with the same gestures, he 
may modulate his voice to the same intonations, and yet in one cage 
he will make the blood tingle in the veins, and the tears start to the 
eyes, while in the other his words will die upon the ear before they 
can make their way to the soul. 

It may be the absence of some undefined quality that tells the tale, 
or there may be in us an instinct for this nice discrimination. Which- 
ever it is, the fact remains the same: unless there be real emotion ig 
the speaker, there will be no wild struggle of feelings in the bearers, 
Ile may rant and fame and his audience will laugh. But let him speak 
in a tone of suppressed emouon, and they will hold their breath to lis- 
ten to his words. 

Men sometimes, when hissed for their dullness or failure, have be- 
come maddened by the ridicule and launched out in the most wither- 
ing tones of eloquence. Then those who turned up the lip in scorn 
were quick to cower down in silent dismay. Sarcasm aud irony are 
terrible weapons, when wielded by one in the delirium of excitement, 

Loud tones and furious flourishes are no evidence of real passion, 
The most deep, and strong, and fearful is best indicated by lips pale and 
compressed, by eyes stgrting with tears in the eflurt to keep down the 
struggling emotions, and by a voice of assumed calmness. Such signs 
of feeling will awaken the most intense sympathy. They may be 
combined with rough words and uncouth gestures, but they will com- 
mand attention when polished periods cannot, 

All have noticeds that upon occasions of real moment, a few words 
stainmered out by one whose feelings seemed to choke his utterance 
would make the hair stand on end, and the teeth compress when a flu- 
ent and elegant speaker was heard with impatience. 

‘There are moments when silence is the most impressive eloquence, 
and there are also moments when a few broken and incoherent sen- 
tences are more thrilling than the sublimest bursts of oratory. 

Sincerity, itself, will move us much, though we feel convinced that 
the speaker is in the wrong. It-yields in power to absolute truth alone. 
And who, as some one has pleaded a cause with heart-ringing words, 
has not felt half disposed to violate conscience in its behalf, or, at 
least, turned away with moistened eye, grieving that such ardor had 
not been expended in a better cause’? Le who tells us ina husky 
voice, but in a modest and sorrowful tone, the wrongs he has suffered, 
will force us to give our attention and then will melt down our souls 
in sympathy. But extravagance or an unwarrantable degree of anger 
will produce immediate disgust, and at the least tendency to either of 
these, though all our feelings had been called out at first by the simple 
earnestness, the charm will be wholly broken. 

And even upon subjects of the most absorbing interest, when the 
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passions, aud prejudices, and welfare of the audience are all bearing 
teusely upon the side for which the orator is pleading, every exag- 
veration, instead of adding fuel to the flame, will only dampen it; and 
a speaker, by disregard to the soberness of truth, may even end in 
dissipating the excitement which swayed his hearers when he began 

But, on the other hand, men have dared, under the consciousness of 
right, to face an audience that was mad against them; and by calm- 
ness and candor have won attention, and even turned the tide of pas- 
sion in their favor, and brought it to bear with overwhelming power 
upon the object which they wished to gain. 

How mistaken then are they who think that eloquence consists in 
extravagance and noise! ‘Truth, though a still small voice, will thrill 
more upon the ear than the thunder of falsehood. What an object 
then for cultivating this element of eloquence! And what an object 
for cultivating every element of eloquence, for nothing is so universal 
in iis power and so noble in its triumphs ! 

Music may fall upon ears which heed it not, though the very air 
throb and vibrate in joyous unison with the gushing melody, and the 
forms that seem ready to start from the painter's canvas, and the marble 
that seems to glow with life, may not kindle the faintest spark of en- 
thusiasm ; but yet the tones of manly eloquence will send the blood 
bounding through every vein, and make the flesh creep, and the bosom 
heave, and the eye flash with delighted interest. A. He &, 


Truth in Beauty. 


Though among other faults, it be «pecially objected of Valla against Spenser, 
and of others against Burton, that with much study they affect antiquity—as covet 
ing thereby credence and honor of elder years, yet | am of opinion, and eke the 
best learned are of the like, that these ancient solemn words are a great orna:nent, 
both in the one and in the other ;—the one laboring to set forth in his work an eter 
nal image of antiquity, and the other carefully discoursing matters of gravity and 
importance, Gabriel Harvey 


“Farrn! a marvelous allegory '!—and yet, Festus, methinks it hath 
a secret meaning.” 

“It savoreth strangely of black-letter romance, and the ‘ Fai'rie 
Queene ;’—read farther, Emanuel '”’ 

“The manuscript is ancient and imperfect, and the night is fast 
waning away; but listen to the remnant of the chronicle of 


THE LADYE UNA. 
And, as the hours—golden in the merry land of sun- 


light, but long and fearful in this shadowy realm—came and passed 
away, the night rolled drearily over the Enchanted Valley. And the 
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stars, that peered forth one by one, and took each his solemn Station 
in the heavens, were scarcely apparent for the unearthly mists tha 
brooded in the air. All was Dreamland, and Nightmare, and Shadow! 
‘The sullen river moved sluggishly along, more like a stagnant lake 
than a joyous current Nor was there life, nor motion, nor sound 
only the tall, dank weeds of the fens swayed to and fro with a restless 
sighing—seeming, as they bowed their heads to one another, like 
fallen spirits, doomed to linger forever in the noisome marshes, and 
sigh, and weep, and wail for their doleful misery. 

Yet, with never-varying progress, through vapor and horror of dark. 
ness, the three Knights of Christendom kept on their way. Cease. 
lessly, side by side, paced the chargers on which they rode ; while 
the muffled tramp of their hoofs gave forth a dull monotone, without 
change ortime. And ever onward they pushed, in the spectral gloom,— 
silent as the night, yet not dismayed. And neither fiend might deter, 
nor terror move them from their journey; for high purposes were their 
stay! 

Nevertheless, while onward they pursued their course, mysterious 
depression weighed heavily on their souls, as the mist on the face 
of the Enchanted Valley; and they rode among Shadows and Phan- 
toms—Dreams and Visions—strange, weird Things, that  writhed 
about,—yet ever kept earnestly on their way, like the haunted wan- 
derer of Jewrie. 

lor the Knightly trio were in the Enchanted Valley of Doubt and 
Darkness. Searchers after Truth were they—chivalric and earnest ; 
but more of these anon! ° - ° And Doubt ever cometh 
before the certainty of Truth, and Darkness before the light of the 
Beautiful ' 

. . . . . . . . . 7 . 

The sun arose, and it was morning in this land of glamoury. And, 
n the stead of Mist, and Silence, and Horror, lo, glorious scenery, 
and beautiful as in the Happy Isles of the Blessed !—for in the En- 
chanted Valley, the fearful by night was bright and joyous by day. 
And no longer was the river a sullen and lifeless tarn, but a silver 
stream, laughingly caressed by green banks ;—and the banks were 
no longer the fosterers of sickly reeds, but curiously beautified with 
tulips and water-lilies ;—and trees waved their stately branches to and 
fro in stately beauty—the laurel and the myrtle, and the fragrant al- 
mond,—and_ birds of sovereign plumage sang delicately in theit 
branches ' 

And on every side were arbors, and vineyards, and lakes. Every- 
where the jewels of morning spangled the lawns and groves. But 
there was no living soul to claim possession of this glorious domain ' 

But the Knights—still riding on—were amaged and gladdened a 
the wondrous transformation, and they smiled—gazing wistfully upon 
each other. Nor were their steeds weary from the toil of the mid- 
night journey, or the strength of their purpose abated ; nor yet were 
they rejoiced at the wondrous change from darkness to beauty, and 
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from silence to delicious melody,—but ever they pressed on, as before, 
save that with the mists of the night passed away the fear that brooded 
on their hearts. 

And then might be seen the marvelous fashion of their accoutre- 
ments. For, in the light of morning, their appearance was beautifully 
fantastic, and never before, | wis, journeyed a knightly company in 80 
roval guise, and with such stalwart hearts. And, as they came to the 
brow of a declivity, green and sloping, the sun—all golden —shone 
upon them, and glittered from the caparisons of the steeds and their 
riders. ‘hen they—for the first time since the commencement of the 
(hronicle—paused, and reined in their palfreys, side by side, even as 
they traveled through the mist and fearful shadow of the midnight 

And it seemed, that the one in the midst was statelier, and more 
knightly than the other two. For he was mailed, from head to foot, 
in steel, burnished like silver; and he rode ona winged steed, whose 
wings were fettered and weighed down by heavy armor. (Now this 
winged steed was given him by the good Queene of Fai‘rie, to aid him 
on his perilous errantry, but, for that he did not comprehend its ser- 
fice, it was useless to him, save in the way of all other chargers!) 
ind on his arm he carried a mighty shield—wonderfully emblazoned— 
and he bore for his escutcheon the head of a saintly, blind old man, 
surmounted with laurel —between three lions rampant. And the visor 
of this knight was lifted up, and he looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but straight forward and upward. 

But the cavalier on the left seemed younger, and more pensive than 
his stately companion. He rode on a milk-white steed, and was 
mailed, cap-a-pie, in gleaming silver armor, and beneath his hall-closed 
visor, he gazed silently on the ground ; yet his eye was bright, and a 
lofty purpose was settled in his countenance ! 

And the knight to the right of all, seemed wilder, and more restless 
than the other two. His steed was black and mighty, and he was 
sheathed in golden armor, that glistened like fire in the sunlight. And 
he alone of all the three, was wayward and uneven in his progress ;— 
for now would he turn aside, and linger behind, and again, would far 
outstrip the others. Yet, in sooth, a right noble cavalier was he—as 
were they all—three royal chainpions of Christendom! And the knight 
of the silver armor had for his escutcheon, a pale ground, with Pro- 
metheus moulding the man of clay ;—but the golden kmight bore on 

s shield, a Cheveron Gules, between three Mullets Or—the whole 
surmounted by an Iris. 

Thus were accoutred these Searchers after ‘I'ruth. For they had 
learned from the Queene, that it was hidden in the Enchanted Valley. 
So onward again they spurred, earnest and ever hopeful, through the 
valley so fearful by night, and so delectable by day. 

. . . . . . *. . . . . 


Scarcely seemed it real, that so glorious a castle should be stand- 
ing, silent and majestic, in this beautiful land! and, for during the 
whole day they had seen nought but groves and rivers, and bowers 
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with no living soul therein, the Knights were bewildered at their sud- 
den approach. But they knew that within lay the end of their jour- 
ney, and there should they find the golden boon for which they wiled. 
So, boldly went they up and gazed upon the scene. 

Before and around the castle ran a moat of limpid water, and on the 
face of it were swans sailing to and fro. And a draw-bridge hung 
above the moat, suspended by a brazen chain. And the castle walls 
were of like metal, polished and fiery, and four massive towers rose 
from the four corners of the walls. But all was silence without and 
within. Yet opposite of the bridge stood a pillar, also of brass, and 
on it was hung a silver bugle, and above the bugle this inscription : 


Whosoc'er the Crnth wonld knowe, 
Let him iopousln me blowe ! 


Then, when the Knight of the Winged Horse beheld this writing, 
boldly he stepped forward, and lustily he wound on the bugle ; and 
the strain rang clear and wild, over the terraces and walls. And 
slowly the draw-bridge descended, and the gates flew open, but no 
hand was seen that did these things. And straight forward rode they, 
over the moat, and beneath the portcullis, into the great court-yard ; 
and they were amazed, for it was paved with alternate squares of gold 
and silver,—and on the pavement and the brazen walls, divers wonder- 
ful figures and charms were engraven ! 

Then, at length, they alighted, and ascended the lofty steps, to the 
castle-hall. And, with admiration at its size and beauty, they paced 
along. And, lo! before them,a man of lofty appearance, and eyes 
burning, yet calm and holy. Andon his head was a crown, and in 
his hand an iron wand ;—and, by his side, a most radiant maiden, that 
seemed hisleman ;—and her beauty was so wondrous that no chronicle 
might portray, or soul conceive it, And around her hair was a golden 
fillet. 

But on the crown of the man was written, in characters that the 
Koightly Trio wot not of,-—AAH@HE ;—and on the silver fillet of the 
maiden who clung to him—KAAAONH. And then they perceived 
that they were within the castle of the magician, concerning whom 
the good Queene of Faérie spake, when she sent them on their er- 
rantry ; and they knew that his name was Truth, and that, with his 
leman Beauty, he stood before them. So the Knights drew neat 
to the stately pair, and then . ° . ° e * 

. . . . . . . . . . ° 

So, when the magician and his leman had led the Knights through 
all these magic halls, and had shown them all these marvelous won- 
ders, they conducted them, at last, to a lofty balcony, overhanging 4 
little valley, and a grove. And suddenly there came before their eyes, 
into the valley, a lovely ladye, clothed—like Innocence—all in lily- 
white ;—and her hair fell, in golden ringlets, down her shoulders, and 
a gentle lamb—lovely a8 its mistress—gamboled at her side. And the 
ladve was alone with the lamb, and there was nought to protect her 
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from harm, save only her gentleness and purity. Yet walked she on, 
calmly and peacefully, when, lo! a fearful, wild lion sprang out of the 
grove before her, and made as though he would cruelly mangle her ; 
but she smiled, and spake kindly to the beast, and he drew near, and 
rubbed his terrible mane againsther. And, like some gallant cavalier. 
he walked by her side, for a protection—awed by her beauty and 
holiness ! 

Then said the magician—* See you not this gentle ladye’? It is 
the Ladye Una, and she is Innocence, which is more powerful than 
Might, and Love, which is stronger than the Lion. ‘Thus may Truth 
be revealed under the guise of Beauty, and thus will the end of your 
pilgrimage be achieved !” 

Butthen the Silver Knight fell at the Magician’s feet and prayed 
“Oh! that l—even as the Deity on my shield—might shape this truth, 
inthe celestial form of the Ladye Una, out of the living marble '” 
And it was granted him. 

And the Golden Knight, in like manner, prayed of the Magician 
Oh! that for the sake of our good Faé‘rie Queene, | might also image 
forth this beautiful truth in colors like the Iris on my escutcheon !"— 
And it was granted him. 

But the Knight of the Winged Steed stood aloof from his compan- 
ions, and, uplifting his voice, chanted loudly a mighty song, in praise 
of the sweet Ladye Una, and the Magician, ‘Truth, with the fair le- 
man, Beauty ! 

And him the Magician took, and established as the herald of his 


castle. But his knightly companions wenton their way— * * 
. . . > . * . . . . . 


Thus endeth the dusty manuscript, Festus, and it is well, for hark ! 
the cock is crowing, and though Art is long, yet Time is wondrous 
short!” 

“ But, Emanuel, see you no writing in explanation of the allegory, 
for such it seemeth to be ?” 

“None, save only the Latin words, 


‘ Veritas in pulchritudine, prulchritudo in veritate.’ 


~ 
‘ 
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ALARM-CLOCKS. | March, 


“Sir” Remarks “on the Nature and Uses of” Alarm-Clocks. 


BY A. THUMP STRIKER, ESq., 
Author of “Genius Waking,” &c. 

In which the writer remarketh of the alarming nature, and the alarming uses of 
alarm-clocks. He also speaketh of their Rise and Progress, and treateth of the 
different persons who use them. He discusseth besides, ot whether an Alarm 
cluck be a “ Malum in se.” and alludeth to the incompatability of a sound sleep 
ing, and a sound while sleeping. 


Remark I, 


Wherein the writer remarketh of some of the qualities of an Alarm-clock. 


Startling it broke, like a blacksmith’s stroke, 
While the cord ran off, that was wound on ; 

And the noise waa strong, as a Hotel-gong 
That a * darkie® would love to pound on, 


In a course of remarks on 80 weighty and striking a subject as the 
present, nothing can be of greater Importance than method, * Order 
is Heaven's first law ;” by a proper use of it, each point in a compli- 
cated subject may be treated of by itself, and we may thus get a more 
complete understanding of the whole. [tis a great truth that things 
are often more important in their relations than in themselves, This is 
especially the case with alarm-clocks. Although they may be re- 
garded as somewhat momentous in themselves, yet | aver, and that too 
from experience, that they are oft-times perfectly astounding in their 
relations ; as, for instance, the not-particularly-soothing relation of my 
neighbor's alarm-clock to myself, every morning, of which I shall 
speak more fully by and by. 

From different pvints of view, an alarm-clock presents, on careful 
observation, many suggestive features. We are at once struck, and 
our attention awakened by the startling “ evidences of design” which 
itexhibits. If a person were to sleep quietly during the whole night, 
and were to be asked why he did so, he would most likely answer that, 
for aught he knew, it was perfectly proper for him to do so. _ If, how- 
ever, he should be awakened before morning by a violent and alarming 
noise and should be asked the meaning of his waking, he would no 
longer make the same reply, viz., that it was perfectly proper for him 
to be awakened at such a time and in such a manner. You could not 
make him believe that the noise did not proceed from some cause. 
Neither could he, by the fact that he had never seen anything ** capa- 
ble of making” such a noise, be persuaded that his senses deceived 
him, that he heard no noise in reality, but only imagined that he heard 
one. He would still assert that there was a noise, and that it was 
made by something “ then and there” existing ; nor would it be of any 
avail to say that this cause had always existed, or to suppose “ an 
infinite series of” noises; this would only render the whole maiter 
more confused. ; 
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Can we then, unless extremely sleepy, conclude that no person 
ever made an alarm-clock, or that there are no such things, in exist- 
ence, as alarm-clocks and bells and ringing sounds ? 
make ourselves think that we did not hear them’ 
‘ sleeping over.” 


Can we try to 
“ Yet this is” 


An alarm-clock 1s a musical instrument: it is a harp of one string, 
vet it contrives to take a longer run ona small scale, than can be 
readily imagined by any one whose morning sluinbers have never been 


embellished with its harmonious twang. ‘To the student who retired 


late, intending to get his lessons before prayers, it is a harp of some- 
what solemn sound. ‘Through the dim shadows of morning, calling 
to mind duties not done, tts reverberations fall upon his startled ear, 
as, through the dark vaults of Hades, the thunderbolts of Jove do light 
ona Stygian ghost, 

An alarm clock is capable of considerable intellectual and moral 
attainment. Sometimes, when wound up, it acquires a character of 
the most unyielding stability. When this is the case, it lays aside 
that vociferousness with which it is too often gifted, and maintains a 
silence which is at once indicative of a great mind, bound up in the 
workings of its own internal intricacies. 

\nother quality, showing the high capabilities which an alarni-clock 
may possess, is, that while playing its own incomprehensible solo, it 
keeps tame with perfect accuracy. Any person of musical habits will 
at once perceive that this must require very superior tact. I doubt 
if there be one music teacher in a score who can keep time to the 
tune of an alarm-clock. But seriously, and in another sense, | used 
to try it myself Freshman year. Sometimes, though rarely, | came 
ovt “all right ;” generally it beat all how much time | allowed for rest, 
making one interval of perfect silence from the time my alarm went 
off ull the prayer bell rang. 

“ Finally,” an alarm clock is a very becoming article for the room 
ofa student. Never wind it up but keep it always “ set at four,” so 
that your class mates may know at what time you (want them to think 
vou) getup. You can keep it up on a little shelf, out of the way, and 
it will present a very respectable appearance. 


Remark Il. 


Wherein the writer remarketh of the Rise and Progress of Alarm-clocks, and 
introduceth Peter Bell. 


aig Fit Sonitus. — Virg 


We shall find, on reviewing the history of nations, that “ great 
minds have rarely appeared, unless called out by great emergencies.” 
Neither has any great work of art been produced, while there was no 
need of it. 

The steady inhabitants of the good old land of “ Steady habits” had 
long been sinking into an unbecoming apathy. Contagious sleep from 
Dutchdom was gradually setting upon them. Their neighbors, the 
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mighty burghers of Manhattan, did but “ grunt and smoke and sleep,” 
ain their lives in perfect ease ; and why might not they do the 
same’ ‘Thus they reasoned ; and soon the somniferous God began to 
sway his leaden seeptre among them, and the days of “ early rising” 
hevan to be numbered among the things that were. At this great, 
solemn and suporiterous Criss, when our forefathers began to echo 
back the snores of Dutchdom, appeared just the individual who was 
most needed, Peter Bell, a descendant of Wordsworth’s Peter, made 
an alarm-clock, 


And Dutchdom heard another sound, 
When Peter's clock began to pound, &e. 


The people were all delighted with Peter's clock, and so was Peter 
himself Tle immediately commenced another, and issued the follow- 
lng professional bull : 

“Ye underscriber maketh clocks, which are so contrived that they 
shall awaken him that sleepeth, befure eveu that he be through 
sleeping 

“Tle also warranteth all y® clocks which he maketh that they shall 
faithfully awaken all y® people who purchase them, except y* 
Dutchmen of Nieu-Amsterdam who doe sleep excessive sound, 

“Tle inviteth y* people to inspect y* clocks at y* technical apart- 
ment of y* fabricator, it being y® first habitation “ over y® left.” 

‘N. B.—Y° minister will hereafter be awakened, gratis, every 
Sabbath morning by y® undersceriber. “ Perer Bew.” 

Peter was a precocious youth and did not live long after this mighty 
throb of genius He was greatly lamented, and on his tombstone was 
uncouthly sculptured a Death’s head with the cross-bones drumming oa 
i peter-kettle,” while below was inscribed, 

“Heeae Lyes Perer Bev.” 


“T° people soundly slept y* live-long night: 
Peter made clocks ;—they woke before y* light.” 


Remark Ill, 
W herein the writer briefly remarketh of whether an Alarm-clock be a “ Malum in se.” 
Some love to jump, when alarm-clocks thump 
Phew rub-a-dub jubilee, 


But a morning dream | much esteem, 
And a quiet snooze for me, 


An alarm-clock is a very “interesting” machine; that is, it is 
“adapted to excite emotions or passions.” | had never been aware 
that 1: possessed this quality in so high a degree, until my neighbor, 
a regular “dig,” began to entertain me with potions of music admin- 
istered gratis every morning at four. 

Un such occasions | am left ina delightful state. Awake just enough 
so that it is hard sleeping ; and so much asleep that it is hard waking. 
Ere I can compose myself to sleep again, the alarm of my neighbor on 
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the other side awakes me completely, and now | have nothing to do 
but listen, with sundry execrations, to a succession of alarm-clocks, 
and growl in unison with the grating of divers pokers, which, by way 
of interlude, falls upon my exasperated ear. Under such cirewmstan- 
ces, an alarm-clock, so far asl am concerned, seems a “ Malum 
im se.” 

But really, the moral character of an alarm-clock is far from being 
unimpeachable. ‘The internal “ springs of action” are often found 
defective. It sometimes displays an obstinacy, a holding back from 
the performance of its duty, which is entirely at variance with mor: ality, 
betraying all the confidence reposed in it, and leaving its unhappy 
possessor to recite on what he does not know. In fine, it freque nily 
violates the great * moral principles” of Benevolence, Humanity, ‘Truth, 
Purity and Order. An alarm-clock rarely gives pleasure to any one. 
With pitiless voice it rings in the ears of the slee per; with no feelings 
of mercy, and no compunctions of conscience, it robs him of the sweet 
dreams which hover round him, and cruelly calls on him to leave his 
warm resting place and come forth into the cold air of winter. lt 
practices: deceit, not going off at the set time, or perchance going off 
belore and waking the careworn student at some forlorn hour of the 
night to shiver and retire again in cool discomfort. It often becomes 
impure, and choked with dust until incapable of action. Every one 
who has an alarm-clock knows that it gets out of * Order.” Violating 
all these principles of morality, “how can it but be” a “ Malum 


bal 
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Remark IV. 


Wherein the writer remarketh of the use of the Alarm-clock to that Student 
who studieth bard. 


Loud alarm-clocks all remind us 
We may waken ere the light, 

And arising, leave behind us 
Sleep-gowns in the bed of night. 


Perhaps there are persons who like to study hard. If so, perhaps 
they like to get up early in the morning to do it, and like to be waked 
up so as to get up, and like to have something make a noise so that 
they may be waked up. Although | own myself totally unqualified to 

appreciate them, yet such likes are, no doubt, possible, and to those 
who have them an alarm-clock may be an agreeable companion. 
But, after all, of what use is it, even tosuch astudent’ It wakes him 
up. And how much good does he get from that?) Why, he gets his 
lesson. ‘There was time enough to get that the night before. Yes, 
but he wants to look it over again, and then to get up early is so much 
time saved, promotes health and good habits. ‘That is a complete 
fallacy. It is not a good habit, because it is injurious to the health, 
and hence also is a loss of time. 

lt may be very easy and sound very well, to say that a person, who 
rises half an hour before light, saves, in seventy years, about a year 
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and a-half, which another person rising with the light looses. Let us 
examine the matter. If a man knew just how long his life was going 
to be. as. for instance, seventy years, and that it could not under any 
evreumstances be shortened, then he might talk in this way with some 
reason. All the time he could save from sleep might be gain, and i 

could keep awake continu: ily. he might save a large amount of 
sree (hen too he might go without food, since there would be no 
danger of death, or he might eat half a dozen lobsters at once, or he 
might do a great many other things which he can’t do now. All these 
TT wht. he's are cut short by the fact that man’s life 1s, to a certain de- 
gree, dey endanton cire umst inces If men are free moral agents they 
have the power of putting an end to their existence ; hence they have 
i: negative power of lengthening it; thats, of not putting an end to 
t, but allowing themselves to live as long as Divine Providence may 

e fit to allow them 

Now what is termed “early rising” does make a man’s life shorter, 
if'a thing injurious to his health has this effect. Error has crept in 
here with truth. It is called healthful to get up and breathe the morn- 
ing air. So indeed it is, but not the morning air of one o'clock, nor 
that of five or six, while the sun rises at half-past six. The night air 
is called * bad.” Very true, and for that very reason the air just be- 
fore sunrise must be the worst possible, for it has then been night the 
lone st ! mssible. 

lt six hours were enough for man to sleep, why did not an all-wise 
(‘reator, seeking the comfort of man, have the night six hours in dura- 
tion. ‘The power of arranging all things in accordance with this 
cannot be denied him. ‘The night was evidently made for sleep. In 
ancient days, men slept longer and lived longer than they do now. 
Not, that men should doze the whole time, if perchance they may 
live longer, but that it is proper for them to sleep in the night, 
een then only, and to use so much of that as they may desire. One 

ny is certain, that whether a man can lengthen his life or not by 
much sleeping, he can most assuredly shorten it by little sleeping if 
we take a large share from the first part of the night, we ought, much 
more, to take none from the latter. 

As to the ill effects of early morning air, the best medical authority 
can be given. Our major premise then, that early rising, or rising 
belore the sun, 18 not he ralthful, must be correc t. The minor, that cer- 
tain persons do rise quite early, must also be true. A dozen brassy 
tongues procl: iim it about the writer e very morning, a! if this be in- 
suflicient, there are a dozen pokers that rise up gratefully to confirm tt. 

The rightly drawn conclusion must then be true, viz.—There are 
certain persons who injure their health by “ early rising ;” that is, for 
aught we know, they are making their lives shorter ; and hence the 
general conclusion ; we may reasonably suppose that the person who 
rises half an hour before sunrise, and lives seventy years, would live 
more than seventy years if he slept till sunrise, or, still more generally, 
and proverbially,—'Time gained, by living before sunrise, is lost by 
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dving before sunset. Now alarm-clocks are the great instigators of 
this early rising in College. Hence, to the student who wishes to 
have as much time as is possible in life, for study, an alarm-clock is a 
spirit that cries him evil, and brings him loss rather than gain 


Remark V. 


Wherein the writer remarketh of the use of an Alarm-clock to the Student that 
sleepeth har, 


I only heard lightly 
The praver bell of Colleg 
I got me up sprightly 
And rushed after knowl dge 

“ Will you please to excuse me, sir, on this Euclid lesson: | in- 
tended to get it but my alarm didn’t go off.” ‘Thus spake a Freshman, 
and the writer remembereth his name. Now this Freshman should 
have learned his lesson the evening before, and there would then have 
been no occasion for an “ alarm-clock excuse.” ‘lo the h ird-sleeping 
student who had learned his lesson on the previous evening—as every 
one should be able to do or not come to College—to such an one an 
alarm-clock is a nuisance. ‘There are no reasons why he should get 
up, while there are reasons why he should not And if it be nota 
nuisance to him it may be to some of his neighbors. If he be such 
a sleepy head that he can’t hear an alarm-clock, that dosn't prove that 
every one else is equally stupid. 

Perhaps he may like to be waked because it “ feels so good to go 
to sleep again.” The writer is, however, disposed to doubt if this pro- 
cess be equally agreeable to those who do habitate in the immediate 
neighborhood. We ought always, when seeking for the benefits 
which result from any cause, to ask ourselves,—*" What has it done for 
the individual, what has it done for Soctety 7?” Now alarm-clocks do 
things which are not, perhaps, quite so agreeable to “society” as to in- 
dividuals, from which fact a very plain inference may be drawn 


Remark VI. 


Wherein the writer remarketh of the use of an Alarm-clock to the “ hard student 
and also biddeth an affecting adieu to his own 
Indeed, I can't get up, 
I never knew how ,; 
Last night | set up, 
I'll sleep over now. 

There is an essential difference between a student who studies hard 
and a “ hard student.” ‘The one exercises his “ internal powers” at 
the morning recitations, the other makes the earliest use of his at 
breakfast. The one rushes before his vutor in the division room, the 
other rushes after him in chapel. ‘The one sets up to benefit himself, 
the other “ sets up” to benefit his friends. The one 1s admonished to 
getup by his alarm-clock, the other by his instructors. The one 
writes his own letters home, the other has them written for him. And, 
to close the matter, the one who studies hard is obliged to ask for leave 
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of absence, while the one who is a “ hard student” is obliged to take 
it; each is, in his own way, durus sed non durans. 

Now toa“ hard student” an alarm-clock is of no possible use, unless 
it be to keep up appearances.” Some are, however, fond of having 
tem and of “setting” the alarm at an early hour, the result of which 
operation is, that they * go off” entirely for the benefit of the surround. 
ing community. Such disinterested generosity the community would 
very willingly dispense with. Why then, should not the “* hard student” 
let his “alarm” go unwound? If every one else who does not wish to, 
hears it while Ae does not, then it is a useless evil. If he hears it, 
and it were possible that no one else should, then it does no good, for 
he never gets up. If no one hears it, how sad that it should waste 
its morning music for nought! But the truth is, the “ hard student” 
is the last to hear an alarm-clock, or even the prayer-bell. Could we 
hear his internal discussions, as he has a drowsy sensation of hearing 
the prayer-bell, they would probably be somewhat on this wise : 

“ Did ve not hear it?” “no, ‘twas but a dream 
Or a Freshman year remembrance faint and fleet. 
On with my sleep! Flow on, thou Lethean stream, 
Nor cease till “ eight,” when I and breakfast meet 
To chase off hunger with the hot buckwheat.” 

And now, farewell! farewell' my alarm-clock, guardian genius of 
my College course, for we soon must part. Thou art venerable, for 
the marks of time are already graven on thy brow. ‘Thou hast, 
indeed, been my constant friend. When others have failed, thy pale 
face has watched over me with unswerving fidelity, and in all my ¢ura- 
inys thy two eyes, like perforated stars, have still looked kindly on me. 
‘Thou hast ticked when all my other creditors were fearful ; and thy 
ever-moving Aands have set before me an example of unceasing in- 
dustry, which may I never forget. Respectfully, farewell ! 





Obituary. 


Died in this city, March 18th, Mr. Erastus 8. Marvin, of (omer, N. Y., aged 19 years 

At a meeting of the Sophomore class of Yale College, held in consequence of 
this mournful event, the following resolutions, presented by Mr. Alfred Grout, Chair 
man of the Committee appointed for the purpose, were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas,—It hath pleased a mysterious eeiiienes to afflict us by the sudden 
death of our esteemed friend and classmate, Erastus 8. Marvin, of Homer, N. Y..— 

Resolved, That while we murmur not at the works of Him “who doeth all things 
well,” we cannot but deeply mourn the death of one who was so amiable as a friend 
and classinate, so generous and noble in all his dealings, and so prompt and energetic 
in the discharge of his duties; and also, sincerely lament, that one whose future was 
s© brilliant with hope, should thus early be removed from the field of usefulness. 

Kesolved, That we most deeply sympathize with the mourning family and friends 
in their sorrow at this distressing affliction. . 

Resolved, That in testimony of our regard for his memory and virtues, we weal 
the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, “hat a copy of the resolutions be transmitted to the friends of the de 
cuased, and to the press for publication. 

EB. L. Crank Secretary. H. C. Rosixsox, Chairman. 
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Editor's Table. 


Tux printer's devil has just come in great haste to tell us that the last form is 
full, and that consequently the usual Editor's Table must be left out. It is too bad, 
hut it can't be helped ; though we must confess we are not altogether sorry, for as 
this performance is always expected to be “ decidedly rich,” and sparkling with wit 
—a quality for which we were never particularly famous—it will spare the violence 
that might be caused to our readers’ feelings, and our own mind, by the unnatural 
effort. ; 

The term is passing quickly, if not quietly, away. There have been some rather 
unusual ebullitions of feeling in the Sophomore class, which is always supposed to 
be in a state of high fermentation ; but beside this, and the occasional crash of win 
dows from “ causes unknown,” the usual order and decorum have prevailed. 

The election of Editors to succeed ourselves reminds us that our senior vear is 
almost gone. The College course, with all its labors, and vexations, and excitement, 
and pleasures too, (and the latter have certainly outnumbered the rest,) seems “ like 
a tale that is told.” 


“ Well, we have passed some happy hours, 
And joy will mingle with our tears ; 
When thinking on those ancient towers, 
The shelter of our youthful years.” 


Death has been among us again. ne full of hope and promise has passed very 
suddenly away. The word that he was unwell and that he was dead went round 
our circle together. Such an event at college though it be soon forgotten, is expe 
cially solemn ; for it is the departure of the young and gifted. The vacant seat in 
chapel—the name unanswered to in the recitation room, and the absence of the 
familiar tones from the society meeting, for a long time, silently yet eloquently re 
mind us of the “ spirit that’s gone.” 

We have but a word to say to our contributors. 

“Smyrna,” from what we learn of it we dared not venture on. “The Eccentric 
Man” has a few good passages, but, as a usual thing, the author's wit has come too 
much by compulsion. Why does our unknown contributor F. wish so. much to re 
main incog? He may rest assured that the pages of the Magazine will be always 
open to him if he cuntinue to write as wellas he has begun. “ Thou art gone,” 
“ToJ.C..” cannot be published. The writer may obtain it through the Post Orricx. 
The following gem of poetry was received just in time to be honored with an in 
sertion here : 


“IN MEMORIAM” CATTORUM. 


Iw the stilly hush of night, 
While the sleeper fondly dreameth, 
While the silver crescent beameth, 
Looking from its azure height; 
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When the gentle flowers are weeping 
Dewy tears, like ocean-pearls, 
When no tiny ripple curls 

On the lake, so calmly sleeping ; 


When o'er glassy hill, at play 
Fire-flies hold their flitting flight, 
Like the falling stars of night 

Passing on their airy way ; 


IV, 


Then, the sleeper's window under, 
For the sleeper’s special pleasure, 
“ Tommies” in melodious measure 

Warble forth their feline thunder. 


v. 





Now it’s gentle cadence falling, 
Strikes upon the sleeper’s ear ; 
Grasps he now a cudgel near: 

Cats disperse with angry squalling. 


Communications are wanted for the succeeding number. It is particularly desired 
that they be sent through the Post Orrics. 


Some of our Exchanges have been received, and others for a long while have not 
We have the Amherst Indicator, for January, the Ciceronian Magazine, for Feb 
ruary, aml the Nassau Literary, for March. 
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